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GOLF'S SUPERMAN 


} S Syrated JONES OF ATLANTA, Winner of the United States Open Golf Championship at the Winged Foot Course, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., Receiving From Finley Douglas, President of the United States Golf Association, the Trophy 
That Signalized His Victory. At Left Is Al Espinosa, Runner-Up. (Times Wide World.) 
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(Times Wide World). 
A GRACIOUS 
CUSTOM. 

President Hoover and 
Mrs. Hoover at the An- 
nual Party on the White 
House Lawns for Dis- 
abled Veterans From 
Walter Reed Hospital 
and Inmates of the Old 
Soldiers’ Home. The 
President Is Shaking 


Hands With One of the 
Ex-Service Men. 
































MRS. JAMES J. 
DAVIS, 


Wife of the Secretary 
of Labor, Helping Serve 
Luncheon to Disabled 
Veterans on the White 


House Lawn. 


(Times Wide World). 
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New York. 
(Times Wide 
World 
THE NATION’S TRIBUTE (Times wide pani | X— Wi 7" Wor Ta). 
‘ ° és imes 4 
Lieutenant James C. Cumming, Medical Corps, U. S. A., Presented With a Henry Brady pyc tal “Off a Camel eu, 5 Seated . of $600 
the Distinguished Service Medal by Secretary of War Good for Excep- at the Sale of Superfluous A 1 1c rought a Price bo 
tionally Meritorious Work During the War. At Right Is General Sum- s Animals ac Central Park Menagerie, New 
merall. Chief of Staff. York. 
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Are You Ever Afraid of 
Making Mistakes in English ? 






















are found and pointed out 
to you. You waste no time in 
going over the things you already 
know. Your efforts are automat- 
ically concentrated upon the mis- 
takes you are in the habit of making, 
and, through constantly being shown 
the right way, you soon acquire the 
correct habit in place of the incorrect one. 
No rules té memorize—no tedious copy- 
ing—no heart-breaking drudgery! 


© many of us become flustered 
S and speechless when it is 

essential to talk well—or use 
such crude, incorrect expressions that 
others think us lacking in education 
and culture. So many of us know the 
meanings of various lively, expressive 
words, but never use them because we 
are uncertain how to pronounce them. 
So many of us wonder why we do not’ 
advance in business or in social life, for- 
getting that smooth-flowing, convincing 
I:nglish is one of the easiest ways to 
gain recognition of our real ability. 


With Mr. Cody’s unique device you 
do the lesson given on any particular page: 
then you see just how Mr. Cody would 
mark that paper. You note your errors and 
check them in the first blank column. A 
week later you try that page again and, on 
the second unmarked sheet, correct your errors 
and check them in the second column. You see 
at a glance what you have failed to remember. 
A remarkable advantage of Mr. Cody’s course is 
the speed with which these habit-forming practice 
drills can be carried out. You can answer 50 
questions in 15 minutes and correct your work in 
5 minutes more. 


As a result of thousands of tests, Sherwin 
Cody found that the average person is only 
61%, efficient in the vital points of English. 
Are you sure of your English? Do you grope 
for words and cloud your meaning with count- 
less “‘er-ers,” or do your thoughts run along 
smoothly, expressed in exactly the right language? 
Do you sometimes plunge into conversations 
recklessly and make unconscious mistakes in Eng- 
lish of which even a school-boy should be ashamed? 
Or are you always confident, at ease, positive of 
your ability to speak clearly, correctly and well on 
every occasion? Surely you’ll agree that the common- 
sense course is to learn the easy way to make masterly 
English ‘‘second nature” to you. 


In business, as well as in social life, correct English 

gives you added advantages and better opportunities, 

while poor English handicaps you tremendously. 

Isn’t it well worth while to gain a thorough commard 

of effective speech, since now in only 15 minutes a day 

—in your own home—you can actually check up and see 

yourself improve by using the 100% self-correcting 
method? 


How Poor English Hurts You 


You are “sized up” every day by what you say and 
write. Your English is the advertisement of your ability. 
It determines your position in the social and business scale. 


People will think your education has been neglected if Mail Coupon Now 


you spell incorrectly such common words as “judgment,” 
“abbreviate,” etc.; if you say “between you and I” instead 
of “between you and me;” if you use “who” for “whom” 
and “‘shall’’ for “will.” Fairly or unfairly, everybody judges 
you by the way you talk or write. If your use of language does 
not make people think the best of you, you should remove this 
handicap to your success. 


If you are efficient in English you will gain greater self- 
confidence; if you are deficient you surely want to know it. 
We will gladly mail you our new book, “How You Can 
Master Good English—in 15 Minutes a Day.” Merely 
mail the coupon or a postal card. Free yourself of the 
embarrassing errors in English that make you feel ill at ease. 
You can never achieve your greatest possibilities until you 
master English. Write today. SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF 
ENGLISH, 747 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


A command of polished and effective English denotes thorough 
education and broad culture, wins friends, and impresses favorably 
those with whom you come in contact. Many men and women 
spend years in high school and college largely to get this key to puncccacucecccnccmennncccnecnennnecncnncnncnccncnccucccucce 
social and business success—and sometimes fail to get it after all. SHERWIN Copy SCHOOL oF ENGLISH 
But now a really efficient system of acquiring an unusual command 747 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


of Engieh is offered you. Please send me your new Free Book, “‘How You Can Master Good 


Sherwin Cody’s Invention English—in 15 Minutes a Day. 


Mr. Cody applied scientific principles to teaching the correct SE Gris vV%s Sa accent ORR Cake A A ana hoe eaid Aan ane ne 
use of our language. The result was a remarkable invention, on EO ETT PORE Sg Fe ee EET FEET Pee Y 
which he was granted a patent. Mr. Cody’s device is simple, 
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(Times 
Wide 
World.) 
TAK- 
ING BIG 
CHANCES. 


David G. Turner, 
24, Who Is 
Planning to 
Cross the 

Atlantic From 
Boston to 
France in an 

Open Sixteen- 

Foot Rowboat, 

Powered With 
an Outboard 
Motor and a 
Small Sail. 
































Veterans of Foreign Wars at a Con- 


vention in Marlboro. Mass., at Which oe % : es ‘ : % 


Island (Left) Is Shown Inducting Gov- 
ernor Frank Allen of Massachusetts 


Into the Order. U. 


ee 









(Associated Press.) 
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Governor Norman Case of Rhode va ar eS? rs ; os 


























(Times Wide World.) 
A JUNE BRIDE. 
The Former Miss Ruth Yarnell, Daughter of Rear-Admiral and 
Mrs. Yarnell, and the Bridegroom, Lieutenant John Sylvester, 
S. N., Following Their Marriage at St. Thomas’s Church in 
Washington, D. C. 

















Missing Spanish Fliers 
Rescued From the Atlantic 


ELIRIOUS joy in 
D Spain and profound 

satisfaction in other 
parts of the world greet- 
ed the news that the gal- 
lant Spanish aviators who 
had set out for America 
and then had vanished 
from sight had been res- 
cued near the Azores by 
the British aircraft car- 
rier Eagle. All four were 
safe and well, and their 
seaplane, which had been 
buffeted by the waves for 
many days, was only slightly damaged. They 
had been given up for lost, and the demon- 
strations that followed the news of their 
finding were such as Spain has seldom wit- 
nessed.. Church bells were rung, the streets 
were gay with flags and bunting, immense 
crowds paraded and the national elation was 
beyond expression. 
































LEFT TO RIGHT: MAJOR GONZALES GALLARZA; 
CAPTAIN RUIZ we yoy! AND MAJOR RAMON 
O. 


seen, and that was the last heard of them 
until they were picked up seven days later. 

The conviction grew that they were. lost, 
but there was no abatement in the eager 
search fur them. Many vessels and airplanes 
made a thorough search of the waters be- 
tween Spain and the Azores. Finally they 
were found and rescued by the Eagle. 

















(Times Wide World.) 
THE SMILE OF THE VICTOR. 
Twelve-Year-Old Charles “Sunny” Albany of 
Philadelphia, With the Trophy He Received for 


Winning the Marble. Shooting Championship 


of the United States at Ocean City, N. J. 








The day on which Major Franco, who made 
the east to west flight across the South At- 
lantic in 1926, and his three companions left 
the Alcazares Airdrome at Cartagena, Spain, 
for New York by way of the Azores and 
Halifax, was June 21. That same day they 
were reported by wireless as having been 


. The fliers, it developed, had bad luck from 
the start. They had to fight with clouds and 
stiff winds and finally a lack of fuel com- 
pelled them to come down on the Atlantic. 
The behavior of the craft and engines while 
on the surface was magnificent, according to 
Commander Franco. 
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| Score One for the Crimson! 








i APTAIN F. A. CLARK OF HARVARD, the Heaviest Man Playing Polo, With the Intercollegiate Polo Cham- 
; pionship Trophy Won When Harvard Defeated Yale by 6 Goals to 3 in the Final Match of the Tournament at 
the Philadelphia Country Club: (Times Wide World). 
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Motor-Minded Manhattan 


ON MAY 1ST 1929 THERE WERE REGISTERED IN 
NEW YORK COUNTY 187,435 MOTOR VEHICLES. 
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TAX FOR MANHATTAN IS APPROXIMATLY $41,570.00 IN ONE DAY. 





S Bist CONCEPTION OF THE TRAFFIC PROBLEM in New York City Is Given b 


; y This Statistical Drawing by William J. Romaine. In the Estimat 
Distance Traveled by New York’s Automobiles—a Distance Equaling Al most 143 Sag J n the Estimated 


% Times the Circumference of the Earth—It Is P 
Average Machine Travels Twelve Miles Per Gallon of Gas. . ¥ sicsige oe a ee 
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FROM MANY PARTS OF 









THE GLOBE 
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(Associated Press.} 
SPANNING THE “FATHER OF 
WATERS.” 
Newly Completed Automobile Bridge 
Over the Mississippi River North of 
St. Louis, Mo. 


(Associated Press.) 
, AT RIGHT— 
A LARCENOUS CETACEAN. 


Rare White Beluga Whale That Was 

Captured in the Kuskokwin River, 

Alaska, While It Was 

Away With a Buoy and an Anchor 

With Which It Had Become En- 
tangled. 


Swimming 


(Associated Press.) 


AT LEFT— 

A PATRIOTIC HOLOCAUST. 
Huge Pile of Old Barrels That Was 
Set Afire on the Stroke of Midnight 
Preceding July 4 as Part of the An- 
nual Celebration of Salem, Mass., a 
Custom of the Town for Nearly a 

Century. 
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(Associated Press.) 


Thirty 


ON THE ROCKS. 
Lumber Schooner Hartwood, Wrecked Off Point Reyes, Cal., June 27. 
Persons, Including a Woman and Two Children, Were Saved by Coast Guardsmen 
Using a Surfboat and Breeches Buoy. 


New British Submarine Parthian After the Launching Ceremony at the Chatham 








( Associated Press.) 


UNDERSEA TERROR. 






Navy Yard. 
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WITH THE PALADINS OF THE UPPER AIR 
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ABOVE (LEFT)— PP Oe ae (Times Wide World.) 
THE FLIGHT THAT FAILED. ABOVE (RIGHT) 

Crew of the Big Monoplane, The Three PLAN ROUND FLIGHT 
Musketeers, That Tried to Break the Re- TRANSATLANTIC TRIP. 
fueling Endurance Record but Was Forced ae a yoy trig Bg th Brag 

to Descend. Left to Right Are William the Huge Sikorsky Amphibian Plane, the 
Untin Bowler, on a Flight to Berlin and 
Then Back by Another Route. 


Ulbrich, Mrs. Marguerite Jensen and 
Her Husband, Martin Jensen. 








(times Wide World.) 
SISTER OF TRANSATLANTIC FLIER WEDS. 
Amelia Earhart, at Left, as Bridesmaid for Her Sister Muriel Earhart, 
on the Occasion of the Latter’s Marriage to Henry A. Morrissey, at 
Medford, Mass. 














THE FLY- 
WORM. 
Odd Name Given 
by Paul Wai- 
wurm, Inventor, 
to His Strange 
Craft That Is 
Propelled by 


Helical Fins 
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Sportsmen Pilots at the Luncheon Given at the Opening of the $30,000 Long Island Aviation Country Club at Hicksville, L. I. 
! 
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Polo Ponies and Racing Thoroughbreds 




















AS THOUGH WITH WINGS. 
D’Aubigny, Winner of the Phantom Steeple- 
chase, Taking the Water Jump at Aqueduct 
Track, L. I. How Close the Race Was Is 
Indicated by the Fact That Both Leaders 

Are Almost Neck and Neck. 


(Times Wide World.) (Times Wide World Photos.) 
ABOVE— AT RIGHT— 
THE SPOILS OF VICTORY. ; . SCRIMMAGE. 
The Harvard Four With Their Golf Championship ; Woes a as 
Trophy Won in the Intercollegiate Tournament at Lively wae Se ae s ‘ 
the Philadelphia Country Club. Left to Right: J. P. Game Between the Traditional swivel, 
Cotton, E. T. Gerry, F. A. Clerk and J. P. Mandell. Yale and Harvard, the Latter Winning. 
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(Times Wide World.) 
SPURNING THE GROUND WITH FLYING HOOFS. 
Finish of the Race for the Tremont Stakes at Aqueduct Course With Sarazen II. Flashing First Past the Winning Post. 
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The 


FEW WEEKS AGO David Belasco opened a tiny 
A door and invited my entrance to the fourteen 

rooms at the top of the theatre bearing his name, 
where he has created for himself a world as far removed 
from the Broadway which zig-zags across New York 
but a stone’s throw away as the North Pole is removed 
from that of the South. 

As he closed the little portal behind us it seemed 
impossible that five years had skipped along since last 
I spent an hour with him there. And when, of a sudden, 
he faced about with that abrupt gesture and that slow, 
whimsical smile I long since learned to be the harbingers 
of some long-craved accomplishment or delightful sur- 
prise I could have be- 
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Belasco | Know 


By Julia Chandler 


ington newspaper. Until that time I had known David 
Belasco only as the world knows him. Like countless 
others, I had acquired such profound respect for the 
judgment, taste and skill that he manifested in and 
through the theatre that I seldom asked when I came 
to New York what was playing at the Belasco Theatre. 
I merely asked for the tickets to that playhouse, certain 
that I would find there the best the theatre had to 
offer. Washington has always been a favorite with 
Mr. Belasco for the premiére production of his plays. 
For years it has been his pet “dog” upon which to try 
them out. So through eight years of writing reviews 
in that city I had come to share the sense of obligation 

felt by the world to him who, through long years 





lieved those five years 


of travail, raised himself from obscurity to an un- 





had not been at all, for 
instantly I was back 
with the Belasco I know 
—the Belasco whose in- 
ner processes he once 
told me I understand as 
no one else in the world 
understands them. 
Impetuously he 
reached for my hand 
and guided me to a long 
panel of exquisite carv- 
ing set in the wall of an 
inner room. Touching a 
secret spring I well re- 
membered, the panel slid 
back revealing that al- 
cove where the most 
precious of all the rare 
Belasco collections is 
kept—that begun years 



























questioned leadership in the American theatre. 


KNEW ALL ABOUT the famous producer. I was 

familiar with his Portuguese antecedents, and his 
rich inheritance of their roving and romantic tem- 
perament. 

The years of his boyhood spent in British Colombia 
in a monastery under the tutelage of Father Murphy 
were a well-known influence. That his father had 

















ago by his younger 
daughter, Augusta, and 
continued by the father, 
to whom she is no less 
living and real because she has stepped into the 
next room of experience. To her collection of 
crystal, of jade, of rarely wrought necklaces and 
rings, her semi-precious stones of ancient lands, David 
Belasco has continued for more than ten years to add 
the gems of queens and empresses whose lives and 
loves are woven into the fabric of his imagination, 
even as they were a part of the life of his daughter 
Gussie. Standing before her treasures, this man 
whose name is indelibly written on the scroll of 
theatrical achievement in America, slipped out of the 


DAVID BELASCO, 
as a Youth of 20. 
















flung about it the golden robe of romance; the Belasco 
who has lighted his way with kindness and scattered 
gallantries all along his path; the Belasco whose re- 
markable memory lets no one he has ever loved escape; 
and, most of all, the Belasco who has brought to the 
stage such fine dramatic values because every fact of 
experience, every incident of life, takes on dramatic 
form in his own concept of it. 


Y FIRST KNOWLEDGE of the last-mentioned fact 

came to me beautifully some twelve years ago in 
Washington. About two years after the commencement 
of my illuminating friendship and contact with David 
Belasco I had just finished dinner with him in the 
Shoreham Hotel. 

We were standing in the window giving us a sweep- 
ing view of Sixteenth Street, watching the April twilight 
stretch its shadows across the city. I had a request to 
make of my friend—the more difficult because of a 
somewhat stupendous nature. A stage hand of Poli’s 
Theatre had suffered a crippled back through the col- 
lapse of some scenery. 

A stock organization headed by A. H. Van Buren was 
then tenanting the theatre, and the accident had aroused 
the pity of the entire company as well as my own when 
the doctors announced that Six Walker would never walk 
again. This pity was intensified by the fact that the 
invalid had a wife, seven children and no money. Mr. 
Van Buren had discussed a huge benefit performance 
for the sufferer. 

“But it must be something unusual,” he said. 

“Have you thought of anything?” I asked. 

“Yes, of Mr. Belasco’s ‘Madam Butterfly.’ 
afraid it is out of the question. 
it to be played in stock.” 

“He will be here in a few days for the opening of 
‘Marie Odile.’ Perhaps———” 

Mr. Van Buren gave such a hopeless gesture I never 
ended my “perhaps” sentence. At least not to him. 


But I am 
He has never allowed 

















role of the greatest master of every ramification of 
histrionic art this country has ever known into that 
of the man I know; the man from whom the years 
fall so easily and from whom they have exacted so 
little toll, because they have been more chock full of 
drama than ever he has written or produced for the 
stage in the past half century. 


ROM AN INNER pocket he took a heavy band of 

antique gold, exquisitely wrought and set with jade 
at regular intervals. 

“It belonged to an Empress of China, and is some- 

thing I have been long trying to locate. It was brought 
me by a collector who knew I wanted it for Gussie’s 
collection.” His voice quivered with excitement as he 
laid the new offering among its historical predecessors, 
and I needed no further explanation of the significant 
little gesture and slow, whimsical smile which had pre- 
saged his revelation of his “find.” 
_ “They may forget my Napoleon collection; they may 
‘forget my rare and ancient glass; they may forget 
every other single thing in which I, as a collector, am 
interested, but they never forget anything they know 
I want for Gussie’s treasures.” Mr. Belasco referred 
to the men and women all over the world who take 
a pride in his acquisition of rare and beautiful things 
second only to his own. The fact touched him vitally. 
It touched him in that sanctuary of his heart where he 
keeps alive the individuality of this beloved daughter; 
it touched his eternal sentiment; it touched his imagina- 
tion, but most of all it touched that sense of drama 
with which David Belasco came into the world, and 
which has motivated his entire life—both in and out of 
the theatre. 

I came in contact with it some twelve years ago 
while holding the post of dramatic critic on a Wash- 





FOR AILING THESPIANS. 
David Belasco, With Nurses, Inspecting the $2,000,- 
000 Hospital on East Sixty-third Street, New York, 
Devoted to Theatrical Folk. 


been a harlequin in the London theatres; that the 
boy David thus came naturally by his early inclina- 
tion toward the stage; that he ran away and joined 
the circus, disturbing the equanimity of everybody 
but his understanding mother, and became seriously 
affiliated with the California theatres at an early 











WEEK LATER I 

stood in the big 
window of the Shoreham 
Hotel after dinner with 
Mr. Belasco and _ told 
him the story of Six 
Walker. 

“I would like to ar- 
range a performance of 
your ‘Madam Butterfly’ 
for his benefit. I think 
it would be one of such 
distinction as to attract 
much attention. I think 
it would be a beautiful 
thing for you to let me 
have the play and send 
me the production and 
costumes.” 

Silence. 

Obviously I was not 
the only one doing a lot 
of thinking. But I knew 
by the tender light in 











age, were familiar facts. 

Like the rest of the world, I knew that he had 
fought his way to leadership and distinction along 
one of the roughest roads ever traveled by a Thes- 
pian, and had won his high place in histrionic art by 
dint of perseverence, indomitable courage, patience, in- 
defatigable labor and innate ability which would brook 
no denial. 

I knew that he had played 137 parts in as many plays 
before he either wrote or produced a play. I knew that 
he had borne inconceivable trials, disappointments, 
enmity and even calumny with remarkable fortitude, 
having reached many years ago an eminence in his pro- 
fession which has made the world his debtor. These 
things were then, and are now, common property, and 
need not therefore be mentioned here in any further 
detail, especially as biography is not the purpose of this 
article. 

This purpose is rather to give you a glimpse of the 
Belasce whose imagination has enabled him to see 
through untold crudities into genius which has been 
responsible for the making of some of the greatest stars 
the American theatre has ever had; the Belasco who has 
never been conscious of the dross in life because he has 


(@ White.) 
DAVID BELASCO, 
as He Appeared in 1914, 


his great dark eyes that 
the story I had told him 
had touched his sym- 
pathy and stirred his 
imagination. Later I was to know that it opened the 
door to that greater power which motivates him—his 
sense of drama. 

“T’ll tell you what I will do,” he finally announced, 
a capricious smile twisting his lips characteristically. 

“You may have ‘Madam Butterfly’ for your benefit. 
I will send you all the costumes and the entire produc- 
tion and pay all the expenses of transportation on one 
condition.” 

“Yes?” I questioned when knowledge of the condition 
was too long delayed. 

“That you come to New York and have dinner with 
me at the top of my theatre the night the play is pro- 
duced here,” came the utterly unexpected and inex- 
plicable reply. At least it was inexplicable to me then. 
Later I understood it well enough. Anyway, I accepted it. 


you BUREN WIRED to his wife, Dorothy Bernard, 
who was then playing in pictures in California, and 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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“Breakin’ 


. 
“Come gather round me fellows 
And stand up in a row, 

For singing reminiscently 
We're going for to go— 

In the Army there’s sobriety, 


Promotion’s very slow—” 


let his voice break on the highest note of West 

Point’s ode to that ancient and vanished bootlegger 
Benny Havens. (A Kay-det never drinks—that’s what 
makes the ode so much a part of tradition.) 

But anyhow his voice broke on the high note. His 
eyes—those sharp military eyes—took on a_ keener 
edge. His mouth opened and from his lips came the old 
war cry: 

“Fresh meat! Fresh me-e-e-a-t !” 

The ery was echoed and re-echoed. It was entrance 
day at the Military Academy. Dressed in their civilian 
clothes, the new classmen—the recent appointees—were 
reporting for duty—just as new classmen have done 
every June ever since the Academy was established. 

And the traditional routine was ready for their recep- 
tion. 

Down the road marched the trim figures of the Hell 
Cats—the musicians of the guard—detailed as a recep- 
tion committee. With them were several non-commis- 
sioned officers. In a few years such of these young 
civilians as passed the course might command some 
of these trim young men in khaki. Naturally this pos- 
sibility served to heighten the rigor of the reception 
committee. 

“Get in line—there!” commands a sergeant. 

It is the first military command that most of the 
new classmen have heard. They strive to obey it. How- 
ever, within their ranks are over two score men from 
the regular army and National Guard, who have 
been appointed to West Point. Following their ex- 
ample, under their influence, as it were, the new 
classmen form into their first line. 

The sergeant looks them over. 

“Get those shoulders back! Stand straight! Take 
that panama off the back of your head! Look like 
soldiers!” 

A few moments of this and the new classmen 
are marched through the sallyport of West Point, 
and as they march they observe that the roadway 
seems lined with the Hell Cats (those multi- 
tudinous musicians of the guard), and these dance 
around them, as it were, ordering this and com- 
manding that until even the calmest new classman 
is becoming flustered. 


Tie KAY-DET who had appointed himself as lookout 


NCE INSIDE, the new classmen reach the 
tactical officers, who are seated at small 
tables. 
“What is your name?” 
“Jones.” 
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"Em In” At West Point 


By Herbert B. Mayer 


“Percy Jones.” 

“Say Percy Jones, Sir!” 

“Yes, Sir!” 

Another man moves up the line. 

“Get your shoulders back—look like a soldier!” 

The novitiate tries to bend his shoulders back a bit and 
the cloth of his alpaca coat gives with a sudden rip. 

“Back further—wrinkles, Mister!” 

“Yes, Sir!” 

So it goes. Name, age, address, names of parents, and 
so forth and so on. The information is secured and is 
written down and tabulated. 

This accomplished the new arrivals 
are turned over to the Hell Cats again 
and are escorted to the Supply Office. 

Now in the regulations laid down 
for the welfare of the Military 
Academy and the cadets therein con- 
tained there are many articles of issue 
which are given to the cadets for use 
during the course of their first year. 

As they are issued the voice of the 
Non Com sounds like a machine gun 
roll of judgment: 

“Mattress — one-— blankets —o. d. 
three—belts—caps—pillow—one, &c., 
&c., &c.,” until as the new classman 
waits he is literally surrounded by a 
mass of luggage and equipment. 

“Pick it up and come on!” com- 
mands one of the Hell Cats. 
“DOUBLE TIME!” 

Bending over with difficulty, the 
novitiate essays to gether up the 
tremendous mass of mattress, bed- 
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“Jones, what?” 
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“*BEASTS’—THEY KNOW NOT 


The First Dose of Infantry Drill Administered by Hard Boiled, 
Hard Working Upper Classmen. 








THEIR RIGHT HANDS” 4 


TRAINING THE PLEBES. 


Classmen in the Gymnasium of 
Military Academy. 


ding, belts and equipment. Under the 
urging of that sharp voice he at- 
tempts to run with it. 

“Come on you dumbguards!” 

One of the fanciest obstacle races 
ever observed by man follows as the 
line of new cadets under their bur- 
dens rushes along, spilling equipment 
at every step until at last—a long 
last—the Quarters are reached. 

Each Beast—such they have become 
in Academy parlance—is shown to 
his room—shared with a bunkie. 

“This is the bed—this is the dresser 
—this is the locker. Blankets must 
be folded so. Lockers must be ar- 
ranged so!” 








FTER THIS quick rapid-fire in- 
struction the Beast goes back 
along the trail and picks up such 
stuff as he has dropped. Back he 
comes—-at the double, for Beasts al- 











One of the Daily Workouts of the New 
the 


ways move at the double, and starts to make up his bed 
for the first time. To the old Regulars and National 


Guardsmen it is a cinch. To the new classman from civilian 


life it is an experience, but eventually the room is in 
order and the bed is made up—the first such effort of 
the four long years. 

No sooner has this been accomplished than the 0. D. 
(the officer of the day) comes in. His gloves are white. 
His face is stern. He rubs those gloves over the equip- 
ment, over everything. If there is a smudge on those 
gloves— | 











“FALL OUT TO THE SIDE OF THE 
Pleb f 192 ¢ =p 

ebes o 8 on the Same Sort of Hik 
Which Will Confront the 400 New Gleam 
Who Entered West Point This June. 


Passing this test the Beast is led out to drill. 

“Fall in here! Like this! Right dress! Like 
this!” 

The commands come like machine gun bullets. 
The explanations are quick and rapid. The simplest 
movements are explained just once. Then comes 
the command “Double Time!” 

And at the double the new classmen start to 
learn Infantry Drill. 


'T‘.HIS DOUBLE TIME business, this rush, this 

haste, and this official attitude of pity for their 
insufferable stupidity goes on for a solid month, at 
the end of which time the Beast, with whatever 
nonsense he may have had in him. well knocked 
out of him, is prepared to assume his duties as a 
Plebe. 

During the Plebe year the youngster’s diffi- 
culties are many. Not the least of these is attain- 
ing the splendid military carriage which marks the 
West Pointer. Not without difficulty is this at- 
tained. 

As he walks across the Parade Ground, as he 
moves about the Quarters—at any place and at 


any time—the Plebe is certain to hear that harsh 
command! 
“Wrinkles, Mister!” 


And at this command the shoulders must go back and 
the chin must be drawn in. 

“More wrinkles—bear heavy on that chin—Better— 
hold it!” 

For one solid year this gruelling grilling goes on. 

And at the end of the year, those new classmen 
who have survived the grilling process of elimination, 
which always goes on at West Point, march across the 
Parade Ground, and as the lines are halted—according 
to old tradition at least—each Plebe has the right 
to reach forward with his good right foot and plant a 
kick on that portion of his file leading Upper Class- 
man at the point where it may be presumed to do the 
most good. After this has been accomplished the front 
rank About Faces, and both files shake hands. 

But that kick—that blessed kick in the pants—is one 
of the rewards which the 400 Beasts admitted to the 
Academy this year will look forward to in those dark 
but not uncheerful hours they spend while West Point’s 
“breakin’ ’em in.” 
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THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 


Clever Inventions and Improvements in Aviation 
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(Times Wide World.) 


COMMUTING BLIMP. 
The Volunteer Landing at San Bernardino to Pick Up Passengers for Los Angeles. 


HE PROBLEM OF NIGHT FLYING has always been a serious one in the science 

1 of aviation. Dangers exist there that are lacking in navigating the air by day. 
The aviator has to depend on his instruments instead of his eyesight, and the 

former sometimes go out of commission. 

What may prove a valuable device for fliers approaching an airport at night is 
the invention of R. Clay Jackson of Oakland, Cal. In the centre of the airport Jackson 
plans to lay eight trenches like the spokes of a wheel, each faced with heavy plate 
glass capable of sustaining the weight of an airplane or other vehicle. The individual 
trenches are wired separately to a rotary switch or commutator, driven by a wind vane 
located on the landing field. As the wind vane revolves it switches current and light 
into the trench which lies in the wind, illuminating it and telling the night flier the 
wind’s direction. 

An ambitious project is that of the Chicago inventor who is shown with a model 
of one-twelfth of a gas container of his newly designed dirigible, which he claims can 
carry 500 people. If built, the giant gas bag will be 900 feet long and will contain 
10,000,000 cubic feet of helium gas. 

Commuting to the city will be made easy and will avoid traffic cops and crossing 
watchmen for those who travel in the blimp Volunteer, which runs from San Bernar- 
dino, Cal., to Los Angeles, sixty miles away. It is a new wrinkle that bids fair to 
become popular. 








AT RIGHT— 
HAVE YOU A 
LITTLE MERRY- 
GO-ROUND IN 
YOUR HOME? 


Ingenious Device for 
the Individual 
Household, Operated 
by the Children 


Themselves. 











AT LEFT— 
GUIDE FOR 
NIGHT FLIERS. 


Novel Device 
Described Elsewhere 
on This Page. 


(Times Wide World.) 
VISIONING HUGE AIRCRAFT. 


Otto Geisler of Chicago With Model of Part of Gas Con- 
tainer for Dirigible Which He Claims Can Carry 500 
Persons. ‘ 
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THE REALM OF ART 


Paintings and Sculptures in Atlantic City“ Exhibit 
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“STREET SCENE.” 
From a Painting by Jerome Myers. 








“BROOK IN THE BERKSHIRES.” 
By H. Bolton Jones, N. A. 


\" INTERESTING DEPARTURE in art is the institution of a municipal art 





gallery on the Boardwalk of Atlantic City, N. J. Visitors at that famous 

Summer resort will be able, when the spirit moves them, to tear themselves 
away from more frivolous pleasures and regale their esthetic sense by viewing some 
really fine paintings and sculptures by modern artists. 

The seaside home of art is spacious and well equipped. It is provided with the 
new X-ray lights that simulate daylight very convincingly. Movable half partitions 
allow the air to circulate and, painted in cool neutral gray, provide excellent back- 
grounds for the paintings, which are never crowded. Much thought has gone into the 
enterprise and art might search far before it found a more congenial setting. The 
matter of hanging has been arranged with great skill. The sculptors have a large 
central cubicle all to themselves. One of the most notable in that class is Eli Nadel- 
man’s exquisite archaic bronze shown on this page, “The Dancer.” 

“Paris Kitchen” is shown by Samuel Halpert, particularly. distinguished as a 

pe _ Ail” - aa be painter of interiors—with light as an outstanding interest. Jerome Myers is repre- 

Hin) ; WA £4 Ala = <aeeemeee! sented by his “Street Scene,” a picture of crowded east side life, with merchants 

» ${ - we! hawking their wares and children at play. Charles Burchfield has a terrific satire 

Lee ae, AST eas) 08" contemporary life in his “Civic Improvement.” “Brook in the Berkshires,” by H. 
“CIVIC IMPROVEMENT.” Bolton Jones, is charming in its atmosphere and the impression of tranquillity and 
By Charles Burchfield. peace of a drowsing afternoon. The entire exhibition is of more than usual excellence. 
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(Courtesy E. G. Halpert.) 





“THE DANCER.” 
(Peter A. Juley and Son.) Bronze by Eli Nadelman. “PARIS KITCHEN.” 


“INTERIOR.” - . _ 
By Marty Gray, A. N. A. a a Sere By Samuel Halpert, Shown in the Municipal Art Gal- 


lery, Atlantic City, N. J. 











Bobby Jones, 


Bobby Jones goes on forever. The young Atlanta 
wizard of the links enjoys a supremacy in his 
chosen line that is almost without a parallel in the world 
of sports. His recent smashing victory in the contest 
for the United States Open Golf Championship on the 
Winged Foot course at Mamaroneck, New York, simply 
emphasizes that of which most people have long been 
convinced—that he is the most gifted golfer, not only 
in America, but in the world. 
This latest victory puts him within one 


(Bobby Jon COME AND CHAMPIONS GO, but 
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By J. W. Duffield 


2» unknown, after 
n, Robert Harris, by 


the semi-final round to a com 
having defeated the British cha 
an overwhelming score. 


Not satisfied with the 1926 record, Jones in 1927 
performed the prodigious feat of capturing the national 


amateur title and the British open. 

Last year Bobby did not try for the British cham- 
pionship, contenting himself wi' 
tion as the greatest of the amateurs by winning the 
title for the fourth time. He failed in his attempt 


reiterating his posi- 





championship of tying Willie Anderson’s 
record of championships. He is tied with 
Johnny Ball, famous English golfer, who 
won the British amateur eight times and the 
British open once, in number of champion- 
ships won, and he is only two champion- 
ships behind Walter Hagen’s record of 
eleven. However, five of Hagen’s victo- 
ries have been gained in the Professional 
Golfers’ Association championships, and in 
those, of course, Jones does not play. This 
is probably lucky for Walter and the rest 
of the pros. 

At the age of 27 years the Georgia wizard 
has now attained the open championship 
three times, lost two in play-offs and has 
been second in two others. He has won the 
National Amateur four times, being the 
present holder, and the British open twice 
—a marvelous record which speaks elo- 
quently of his proficiency in the royal game. 





OBBY STARTED playing golf at an 

early age. His health was delicate as 
a child, and at 5 his parents sent him out 
on the links to putter around with the ball 
and club in an effort to recover his health. 
At that time he lived just across the road 
from the East Lake Golf Club of Atlanta, 
and there the youthful juvenile, destined to become 
a prodigy, received the early training that later was 
to gather such marvelous fruits. While procuring balls 
and acting as a juvenile retriever, he watched Stewart 
Maiden at the game, and whatever he saw he retained. 
His retentive and perceptive mind readily picked up the 
rudiments of a game that was later to acknowledge 
his mastery. 

By the time he was 13 he was skillful enough to 
receive an invitation to participate in a tournament at 
Birmingham which he won. Not long afterward he 
captured the Druid Hills and East Lake championships, 
and thus acquired a habit which he has never relin- 
quished. His first attempt for the greater ‘glories of 
a national title was made in 1914 when he entered the 
national amateur. He qualified easily and went on to 
the semi-final round, when he was defeated by Bob 
Gardner. In no wise discouraged, he tried for the ama- 
teur title again in 1919, this 
time reaching the final, but 
again he lost, his conqueror 
being Dave Herron. 

In 1923 he won his first 
open championship. That year 
he won over Bobby Cruick- 
shank at Inwood in a play-off 
by the narrow margin of 76 
to 78. Curiously enough, his 
United States open champion- 
ships have been won at three- 
year intervals, 1923, 1926 and 
1929. 





EFORE TAKING HIS 

SECOND United States 
open championship in 1926 
Jones had captured the British 
open, thus accomplishing what 
no golfer living or in the past 
had even done. The perform- 
ance won him wide acclaim as 
being the greatest golfer the 
world had ever known. In that 
Same year he came within an 


ish amateur title, losing in 


AT RIGHT— 





BOBBY JONES AT PA(R) each. 
American Open Golf Champion With His 


ae é Little Girl When She Was Fourteen Months 
ace, also, of winning the Brit- Old. 





THE BETTER HALF. 


The Idol of Atlanta Met at the Station by Mrs. Jones on His 


Return From One of His Numerous Victories. 


The Way Bobby Jones Holds His Driver. 


to capture the United States open last year, when 
Johnny Farrell defeated him by a single stroke at 
Olympia Fields. Jones’s score on that occasion was 
144, while Farrell took a 143 for the final thirty-six 
hole play-off. 

Now, if in September Bobby successfully defends 
his amateur title it will be all that is needed to eom- 
plete a remarkably successful season. That season did 
not start off any too auspiciously for the young At- 
lanta attorney. Reports came up from the Southland 
that he was off his stroke and that he was having 
recurrences of the fits of temper that in his youth he 
had sometimes shown on the links, but which of late 
years he had almost completely mastered. 

But if any of his competitors-to-be took any com- 
fort from these reports they were destined for a rude 
awakening. Once on the Winged Foot course at Ma- 
maroneck, N. Y., and stripped for action, Jones showed 
himself the same wizard of 
the links that he has been for 
years. He made the first 
round in the qualifying con- 
tests in 69, three under par, 
playing like the human ma- 
chine he has always been, 
and it began to look like a 
runaway race with Jones first 
and the rest nowhere. 

On the second day, however, 
Jupiter Pluvius took a hand 
and Bobby played his round 
in a blinding rain storm that 
made his score 75 with a total 
to date of 144, two strokes 
behind the leaders, Gene Sara- 
zen and Al Espinosa, who 
were tied at 142. 





LAY CONTINUED with 

varying fortunes until at 
the finish Jones was tied for 
the lead with Espinosa at 294 
By the rules of the 
tournament it was decreed 
that «© cen a ease the 
two leaders should play a 
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Wizard 


thirty-six hole round to determine supremacy. 

The situation was not a new one for the young At- 
lantan. Six years ago Bobby Cruickshank clung to him 
closely for seventeen holes in a final play-off; four years 
ago Willie MacFarlane nosed him out by a single stroke 
after eighteen extra holes left the competitors still 
deadlocked, and last year Johnny Farrell shook him 
off by the scant margin of a putt on the last green. 

But in this last contest of the giants Bobby had 
a comparatively easy time. Espinosa was way off his 
game. He evidently had a severe case of 
stage fright, of Jonesitis. Bobby subjected 
his opponent to one of the most frightful 
beatings that one master golfer has ever 
given a fellow golfer. 

When the massacre was over and the 
strokes counted up, Bobby had won his third 
United States open championship by a mar- 
gin of twenty-three strokes, his total being 
141 for the thirty-six holes, while that of 
Espinosa, a weary, vastly disappointed man, 
was 164. Bobby’s two rounds netted 72 and 
69, while those of Espinosa were 84 and 80. 

Jones’s 69 might have easily have been 
a 68 for a new competitive course record, 
for his second last putt from fifteen feet 
above the hole stopped at the very side of 
the cup. 

The title winner’s play was something 
uncanny. Except for two holes out of the 
thirty-six he and Espinosa had to play, regard- 
less of the fact that Bobby was the winner by 
the time the match had gone twelve holes, 

he was perfection. 


NCE HE GOT his 

driver working, his 
play was fiendishly long 
and incredibly accurate. 
Throughout the entire 
two rounds his iron play 
was such that the ball 
traveled straight as an 
arrow for the greens, 
and there the good old 
Calamity Jane Jr., his 
black-taped putter, did 
the rest. 

On only two holes in 
the two rounds was he 
bunkered, and each time 
he pitched out so close to the hole that he had no diffi- 
culty in getting down to one putt without the loss of 
strokes. 

When it was all over, he admitted that he had played 
the most perfect golf of his career, and there was none 
to dispute the statement. It is only charitable to sup- 
pose that nothing but a desire to see Jones play every 
shot in his two miraculous rounds caused the 3,000 
idolators of the Atlanta wonder to follow the match to 
the finish, for from the twelfth hole, where Espinosa 
took another 8 in the morning, on to the finish the 
professional faced a hopeless task. 

After the seventh hole, Espinosa’s game, generally 
as sound as that of any golfer in the world, except that 
of his conqueror, completely deserted him, and from 
then on he played like the veriest duffer. 








i’ PROBABLY MADE his Spanish blood boil to see 
drive after drive go into the rough or search out a 
bunker, and he, a professional, who prescribed remedies 
for others, unable to find a cure for his own ailment. 
But there was nothing for him to do but to grin and bear 
it, and what made it all the harder for him to bear was 
the faultless game his opponent was putting up. Jones 
began to draw further and further away until the 
match became not merely a defeat but a rout. 

Espinosa took it like a true sportsman however. and 
when Jones tapped his putt on the last green for his 
69 Espinosa extended his hand to Bobby and smiled. 
He had at least the consolation of knowing that the man 
who beat him could have beaten any one else. 

Ave, Bobby Jones! The golfing world takes off 
its hat to him. If uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown, Bobby’s should be frightfully restless under the 
weight of coronets heaped upon it. 
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- THE CRASH THAT MISSED. 

Near Collision as Two Speedboats Do a “Wing-ding,” Averting a Smash-Up on a Sharp Turn, in a 
Tryout for the Southern California Outboard Association’s Championship Series at Lake Arrow- 
head, California. 





(Times Wide World.) 
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SWIFT AS A METEOR. 
Lou Moore, Winner of the Eastern 100-Mile Speedway 
Championship, in Which He Hung Up a New American 
Record for Half-Mile Board Tracks, Making the Dis- 
tance in 1 Hour 20 Minutes 50 4-5 Seconds. 
States Naval Academy. 
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(Times Wide World.) 
ON THE BRINY DEEP. 

Close-Up of the Quarterdeck of Don Lee’s 
Famous Schooner Invader as She Pulled 
Away From the Starting Line in the Annual 
Open Ocean Race Around Santa Catalina 
and San Clemente Islands Off the Cali- 
fornia Coast. 





(Associated Press.) 
AT RIGHT— 


CLEAVING THE WATER. 

) = Start of the 100-Yard Free-Stroke Race 
{ for Men During the South Atlantic Swim- 

ming Championships at the Chevy Chase 

Country Club, Washington, D. C., Won 

by Philip H. Ashworth of the United 
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ROUNDING A 
CURVE. 


One of the Chances 
Taken on a Treacher- 
ous Turn by Lou 
Moore, the Young 
Winner of the Eastern 
100-Yard Speedway 
Championship on the 
Woodbridge (N. J.) 
Track. 
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(Times Wide World.) 
FAVORITE OF THE GALLERY. 


Bobby Jones Going to the First Green on the Final Day of the 


Tournament, Followed by an Immense Throng of Admirers. 





(Times Wide World.) 
BEAU BRUMMELL OF THE LINKS. 
Johnny Farrell, Former Open Champion, Receiving a 
$1,500 Prize for Being ‘the Best-Dressed Golfer in 
America,” From Charles E. Nobles, President of the 
Winged Foot Golf Club. 


( Associated 
VICTOR 
VANQUIS 
Bobby Jo 
(Left) and 
Espinosa as 
Appeared a 
End of Their 
Match in 
Robby Triur 


(Times Wide World.) 
THE WIZARD AT HIS SPELLS. 
Bobby Jones Making a Shot Out of the Sand Trap on the 
Winged Foot Course. 
(Times Wide World.) 


AT RIGHT— 
SENDS IT WHIZZING. 
Denny Shute Driving to the Seventeenth Green in the United 
States Open Golf Championship. 
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» Week Ending July 13, 1929 


D PUTTS IN THE 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
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(Times Wide World.) 

A REDOUBTABLE FIGHTER. 
Gene Sarazen on His Way to the Eighteenth Green. He Made 
a Gallant Fight and the Second Day Was Tied for the Lead. 





(Times Wide World.) 
‘THE RUNNER-UP REWARDED. 
Al Espinosa, Who Faced Bobby Jones in the Final, 
Receiving $1,000.00 for Finishing Second in the Tourna- 
ment From Finley Douglas, President of the United 
States Golf Association. 


'/ Associated Press.) 
VICTOR AND 
VANQUISHED. 

Bobby Jones 

(Left) and Al 
Espinosa as They 
Appeared at the 
End of Their Final 
Match in Which 
Bobby Triumphed 


by 23 Strokes. 








A BRAW SCOT. 
Jack White of Scotland, the Oldest Player in the Tour- 


nament. 


AT LEFT— 
POWER AND ACCURACY. 
Bobby Jones Driving From the Tenth Tee on the Winged 
Foot Course at Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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FOR THE HOUSEWIFE AND THE HOME 


(Prepared by the Home Making Centre, Sponsored by N. Y. State Federation of Women’s Clubs. ) 
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NO LOCKS NECESSARY. 


This Tent Is Tightly Closed Against Prowling Squir- 
rels or Field Mice by Means of a Hookless Fastener. 


By Justine Smith 


OW THAT THE SUMMER has arrived, many 
women are about to transfer their household 
worries from the kitchen and living-room to 

the tent or bungalow and, as a result, their entire 
mode of living must be changed. This change must 
be accomplished without any too much fuss. 

This phase of life, Summer housekeeping in the 
wide, open spaces, has been the subject of much 
study at the Home Making Centre of the New York 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, and many 
recommendations for the experienced camper as 
well as the novice have come out of it. 

For example, the old-fashioned camp-fire no 
longer is necessary for the proper conduct of the 
camp kitchen. In its stead there is a gasoline 
stove with two burners, which can be carried from 
place to place in its small metal case, ready for 
use at all times. This stove, without doubt, is the 
basis of all outdoor housekeeping. Next to the stove 
in importance are the utensils. The coffee pot, 
saucepan, frying-pan and the new, long-pronged 
fork with telescopic handle that can be adjusted 
to the length desired, are the major necessities of 
the camp cooking outfit. 

The camp meal makes speedy progress from the 
stove to the table. A canvas-topped folding table 
covered with bright oilcloth is the best table for 
camp. The use of paper plates, napkins, spoons, 
forks and cups is unquestionably the wisest proced- 
ure on the part of the camp housewife. 

Miss Fay Hamilton, the home economics con- 
sultant of the centre’s home economics department, 
suggests the boiled dinner as a well-balanced camp 
meal. Carrots, string beans and potatoes may be 
cooked in one pot, thus saving labor, while frank- 
furters roasted over the open fire are an easily 
prepared meat course. 

The housewife will have to move from a nicely 
appointed apartment. to a tent or cottage. The 
latest thing in tents is spacious as well as conven- 
ient, as displayed at the Home Making Centre. There 
is no camping de luxe in‘ electrically lighted ‘“cot- 
tages” that can compare with the back-to-nature 
atmosphere of a tent. The tent on exhibition at the 
centre has room for a comfortable cot with a cotton 
mattress, a table and chair, a gasoline lantern and 
extra space for luggage or provisions. 


FOR MODERN NOMADS. 
This Collapsible Gasoline Stove With Coffee Urn and 
One Pot Is All That Is Needed for Tasty Meals at Road- 


side or in Camp. 



































EASILY PREPARED CAMP DINNER. 
This Appetizing Meal Consists of Frankfurters, 
Potatoes, String Beans, Carrots, Bread, Jam 
and Coffee. All the Vegetables Were Pre- 
pared in One Pot on a Portable Gasoline 





Stove. 




















AT LEFT 
SERVING THE 
MEALS. 

A Glance at This Out- 
fit Shows How Easy 
Meal Time in Camp 
Has Become. Note the 
Perfect Camp Costume 
for the “Outdoor 
. Housewife.” 


COMPACT 
COMFORT. 
Interior View of a 
Practical Tent for 


the Summer Vaca- 


tion Camper. 
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Aerial “Stunts” That Made Spectators Gasp 
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WITH OMINOUS CLOSE CALCULATION. 


INSIGNIA. 
Billy Bomar of the 


‘} Flying Gymnast, Billy 


Howard Flying Circus, Bomar, Leaning From 
Marked by Skull and Wis Bescding Phewe te 


Crossbones, Shaking 
Snatch a Handkerchief 


rea 


Hands With Johnny 
Rizzo, Pilot of the Plane From the Outstretched 
in Which Bomar Fur- 


nishes the Thrills. 


Hand of Norman Rielly. 
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HAIR-RAISING FEATS. 
Billy Bomar of the Howard Flying Circus Walking Across the Wing of His Plane While: Traveling at Dizzy 
Speed. 
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(Times Wide World.) 


(Times Wide World.) 


FLIRTING WITH DEATH. 
Billy Bomar Hanging Over the Wing of His Plane by the Toes at a Rehearsal 
for the Formal Opening of Barren Island Airport on the Fourth of July. 


DAREDEVILS OF THE AIR. 
Four Aviators in Breath-Taking Stunts. Left to Right: John Rizzo, Billy Bomar, 
Bob Hutton and Norman Rielly. 
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HE SUNLIGHT IS REFLECTED from Myriad Ripples as the Lordly River Sweeps Down to the 
Sent by H. Levine, New York City. 


Atlantic. 


Noon on the Hudson. Mischief. 
OGUISHNESS SPEAKS Through Every Line 
R of the Laughing Little Face Pictured by 


foe ae Sen Nellie B. Vinton of Roselle, N. J. 





(Cash Award $3.00.) 











” 


vate ete 2 


do ae A 



































Across the 








River. 

\ TIEW THROUGH 
THE SUMAC 
Pods of the 

Previous Season of 

a Swiftly Flowing 

and Wood-Bordered 

Stream. Sent by F. 

A. Taylor, Wiscon- 

sin Rapids, Wis. 

(Cash Award $5.00.) 





AT LEFT— 


A Problem in 
Transpor- 


tation. 


LL INVOLVED 
Seem to Be En- 
joying the Trip, 

Though the Puppy 
Seems Somewhat 
Dubious. Sent by P. 
V. Kelly, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
(Cash Award $3.00.) 





A Bene ‘9 q 


¥ 


Welland Canal. 


MPRESSIVE VIEW OF the Great Artery of Commerce Th 
Which a Great Cargo Boat Is Passing. Sent by Minna Crone 
Lansing, Mich. ; 






































(Cash A ward £3.00.) 
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MOTHER AND CHILD—AMATEUR STUDIES 






































Blue- 
Blooded 








Equines. 


S° ME OF 
THE Ex- 

hibits at 
‘the,San Fran- 
cisco Horse 
Show Out for 
an Airing. 
Sent by Hugo 

Goldsmith, 
San Francisco, 
Cal. 


(Cash Award 
$3.00.) 














MRS. WARREN SHELLADY AND SON. 
First Prize—Ten Dollars. 
Won by Shellady Studio, Centralia, Mo. 























MRS. J. F. O’BRIAN AND DAUGHTERS. 
Second Prize—Five Dollars. 
Won by Field Studio, Fayetteville, 
Ark. 








Rules for Contests. 
Mw PICTORIAL each 


week awards a first prize of 

$10.00 for the best amateur 
photograph, a second prize of $5.00 
and pays $3.00 for each other pho- 
tograph accepted. 

Similar prizes — $10.00 first and 
$5.00 as second prize, with $3.00 for 
each other photograph published— 
are awarded for studies of Mother 
and Child. 

Amateur photographs must be 
submitted by the actual photogra- 
pher. Mother and Child pictures 
must carry with them permission 


for publication. All photographs 

must carry return postage and 

should be addressed to the Amateur MRS. GEORGE SCHUMANN AND 

uP T ELY AND MARY CATHERINE Photograph Editor, MID-WEEK DAUGHTER MIGNONETTE. 

S. ADELBER ! _ PICTORIAL, 239 West 43d Street, Three Dollars Awarded to Mrs chu- 

Three Dollars Awarded to Miss Belle Johnson, Monroe City, New York, N. Y seme. Cleveland Gide. G. Schu 
Mo. e w shy , , . 





































































METROPOLIT? 
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EARL CARROLL THEATRE 


Earl Carroll’s /SK FT CH 


EDDIE / 
CANTOR | BOOK 


50th ST. & 7th AVE. NIGHTLY 
MATS. THURS. & SAT. 


featuring 


WILL MAHONEY ~ 
WILLIAM DEMAREST 
a THREE SAILORS 


and BEAUTIES by 





56 PRIZE 
BEAUTIES 
ZIEGFELD THEATRE COOLED BY 
Sith St. & 6th Ave. HALF-PRICE MATS. THLE sat. -| FRIGIDAIRE 











The MUSICAL COMEDY 


ZIEGFELD SHOWGIRL 


With RUBY KEELER JOLSON 
SIE DUC 


and CLAYTON, JACKSON. ” DURANTE 














THEATRE, 42nd St., W. of B’way 
“The House Beautiful’’ 
Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, 


NEW AMSTERDAM 


POPULAR PRICE MATS. WED. & SAT. 


EDDIE CANTOR “#%"“ WHOOPEE” 


100 GLORIFIED GIRLS. 458 Reserved Seats $1.00. 














The Newest Musical Comedy Smash The Season's Undisputed Masterpiece 








“The Most Cheerful of the Season’s THE MUSICAL PLAY SUPREME 


Music Shows.’"—Her, Tribune. 


SCHWAB 


MANDEL’S 


GENUINE 
SUCCESSES 


Brilliant Cast of 150 
IMPERIAL THEATRE 
W. 45th St Mats, Wed. & Sat, 





CHANIN 46TH ST. THEATRE 
Mats. Wed. & Sat 














GILBERT MILLER presents 


3 
ourney s find 


By arrangement with Maurice Browne 


HENRY MILLER’S THEATRE, 124 West 43d St. Eves. §:20. 




















é Mats. THURSDAY and SATURDAY, 2:30 








GREAT DRAMATIC SPECTACLE 


The BLACK WATCH 


FEATURING VICTOR McLAGLEN | 


WILLIAM FOX PRESENTS MOVIET ee 


DIRECTED BY JOHN FORD 
GAIET THEATRE, B’WAY & 46th ST. 
TWICE DAILY, 2:45 — 8:45. 

















“THE HOUSE OF TALKIES 


New York Premiere at STRAND Prices fe MARK 
fom Warner ren prenent rm _ R A N D 
TIME PLACE GIRL 


A Stanley Co. of America Thea. Dir. ¥ AKNER Bros 
OADWAY at 47th s 
; : ; ge age age SU NDAYS 
The Experiences of a newly graduated d P 7 
College Athletic Hero. rill 1 35 TILL 2 P.M. 50 


DOORS * OPEN WEEKDAYS 10:30 A. M. 
De Luxe Midnight Show Nightly 11:30 
Every Seat « COOL Retreat—70° ALWAYS 


Vitaphone’s Version of the Famous Musical 
Comedy—100Q% TALKING 














ON WITH THE SHOW 


| | 100% NATURAL COLOR TALKING- SINGING | PICTURE | | 


RIGERATED 


WINTER GARDEN 37a MC 6 P.M. SHOW Sts 


° SHOW Nt NDA = 

















SEE 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL EVERY WEEK 
IF YOU WOULD BE UP TO THE MINUTE 


WITH THE LATEST NEWS OF THE THEATRE WORLD 























The Belasco I Know 





(Continued from Page 10.) 
who had given in that State a very noteworthy per- 
formance in the title vart of “Madam Butterfly” when 
David had allowed his brother, Fred, to do the play 
there. 

She was thrilled to come to Washington for a repeti- 
tion of her performance, and by the time she arrived 
Mr. Belasco had sent me the play, the score of the 
incidental music, the costumes and scenery. Since the 
stock company was giving regular performances every 
night in the week except Sundays, the Six Waiker bene- 
fit was arranged for a Sunday night in May. President 
Wilson was then in the White House and the boxes 
were all sold to him and to his Cabinet, and the city 
was excited over the forthcoming event because of all 
the interesting history connected with it. But Washington 
knew nothing of my compact with David Belasco nor, 
perhaps, even took note that I was not present for the 
performance of “Madam Butterfly” in which I had 
awakened such stupendous interest. 

True to my promise, I spent that evening with David 
Belasco atop his New York Theatre in those fourteen 
rooms which I visited then for the first time and in 
which I later spent so many charmed hours. He staged 
the event with masterly skill. His personal secretary 
called for me at my hotel and delivered me to the man 
whose whimsy had brought me so many miles as a 
dramatic gesture in a great philanthropy. And in that 
gesture the dean of the theatre found a satisfaction as 
great as that which must have been his in the beautiful 
accomplishment in Washington that night for which 
his generosity was responsible. 

He took me at once to his study, that room with its 
great fireplace and book-lined walls, around which the 
magician of lights has achieved an arrangement 
which enables him to simulate sunlight, moonlight or 
the rose tints of sunset or dawn. That perfect May 
evening a miracle of moonlight was wrought and there 
was no other light as the familiar figure of David 
Belasco slipped softly into the room and the low, beau- 
tifully modulated voice chuckled delightedly over the 
culmination of his dramatic compact with me. 

“It is delightful that all those people for whom you 
are responsible are now assembling in that great big 
theatre down in Washington to see a performance of 
my best-loved play and we are—well, elsewhere!” He 
gloated with a child’s enthusiasm and satisfaction as 
he took out his watch and told me that the hour was 8. 

Yes, President Wilson, his distinguished Cabinet, Wash- 
ington’s socially élite, would soon be assembling for the 
big benefit I had arranged for Six Walker. Van Buren 
and Dorothy Bernard were even then getting ready for 
their performance (which, by the way, proved one of 
great distinction) and Mr. Belasco and I were—as he 
so whimsically stated it—elsewhere! 

(To be concluded.) 











(Times Wide World.) 


DECORATED BY FRANCE. 

M. Brouzet Pinning on Mr. Belasco the Medal of Chevalier of the 

Legion of Honor Conferred on the Producer by the French Republic for 
His Services to the Arts. Otto Kahn Is at Right. 
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AT LEFT— 











By George J]. Hummel. 


Ambitious producers and performers have turned aside from lighter 
things to the solemn business of selecting and rehearsing August presen- 
tations. 

Meanwhile the heated season calls for light entertainment. Consequently 
the town is decked with frothy and unsagacious musicals. Some of these will 
last. As for the others— 

But let fate and the stars decide the future. For the present we have 
Florenz Ziegfeld’s “Whoopee.” “The Little Show” is at the Music Box. 
“Hold Everything,” “Follow Through,” the Shuberts’ elaborate revue, “A 
Night in Venice,” and John Golden’s “Let Us Be Gay,” are some of the 
hardiest survivors of a hard Summer. 

Besides these favorites, Ziegfeld has come in with “Show Girl.” “Show 
Girl” is inspired by J. P. McAvoy’s story of that name. It was adapted to 
the stage by William Anthony McGuire. George Gershwin has supplied the 
music. Its cast is composed of such folk as Ruby Keeler, Clayton, Jackson 
and Durante; Eddie Foy Jr., Barbara Newberry and many others. 

Earl Carroll has placed “Sketch Book” on at his theatre. In the cast 
are Eddie Cantor, William Mahoney, William Demarest, Patsy Kelly and the 
Phelps Sisters. 

Another offering is the Shuberts’ “Broadway Nights’—a musical revue 
by Edgar Smith and Harold Atterbridge. Those featured in the show are 
Dr. Rockwell, Odette Myrtil, Frank Gaby, Harry J. Conley and the Keating 
Twins. 

In anticipation of a pleasant dramatic future, one can afford to lament 
the passing of “Adam’s Apple,” “The Love Duel,” “Skidding,” “Little Acci- 
dent,” “Borrowed Love” and “The Tired Business Man”—all of which are 
now resting on the shelf. 

As for straight drama, the English war-play, “Journey’s End,” is con- 
tinuing its success. William A. Brady shows no signs of closing up Elmer 
Rice’s realistic “Street Scene,”’ and the chances are it will go on for months 
and months and months. 

Only one new play is definitely committed to presentation during July. 
This is “Love’s Labor Won,” by Sally Kemper. Lon Hascall, Mary Wall, 
Patricia O’Kearn and Jean Newcombe will fill the leading rédles. 

As usual August is the month of extensive production. No less than 
eight plays will be finally preened and presented. H. N. Wilson’s “Getting 
Even” will come into the Biltmore on the nineteenth, the same night Arthur 
Somers Roche introduces “The Crooks’ Convention.” Among the many others 
promised but not definitely dated is “June Moon,” a comedy by Ring Lardner 
and George S. Kaufman, based on Lardner’s story, “Some Like Them Cold.” 
A promising season looms for lovers of the theatre. ; 
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FOOTLIGHTS AND FOOTNOTES 


ODETTE MYRTIL 
in “Broadway Nights.” 


CATHERINE CLARK 
Appearing in Earl Carroll’s ‘“‘Sketch Book.” 
































































(De Barron.) 


RITA OWEN 
in “Broadway Nights.” 




























































(White.) 


BARBARA NEWBERRY, 
Featured in “Show Gil,” the New Zieg- 
feld Musical Entertainment. 


AT RIGHT— 
RUBY KEELER, 
Principal in ““Show' Girl,” Florenz Zieg- 
feld’s New Musical Revue. 


(New York Times Studios.) 
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ON THE SILVER 
























DEEPLY CON- 
CERNED WITH 
THEIR MARITAL DIFFICULTIES. 









SCREEN 








Richard Barthelmess and Alice Day Pain- 
fully Considering Their Unhappy Position 
in “‘Drag,” First National's Talking Picture. 





RICHARD BARTHELMESS, 
Featured Actor in the Dialogue Picture “Drag,” Which 
Opened at the Central Theatre in New Y orb. 




























SELF-ANALYSIS AIDED BY 

















WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


A BIT OF FOOD AND A LOT OF COMPANION- 

Lila Lee Critically Scrutinizes Herself SHIP. 

Among the Aids to Beauty in the Talk- Lila Lee and Richard Barthelmess With Thoughts of Love 

That Jeopardize Good Digestion, in a Scene of “Drag,” the 
New Dialogue Picture From First National Studios. 


ing Picture “Drag.” 






THE BRIDE, BRIDEGROOM AND FAMILY EN- 
CUMBRANCES. ' 
The Wedding Scene in “Drag,” First National's Talking 
Picture of the Ambitious Young Man Who‘ Had Too Many 
In-Laws, Featuring Richard Barthelmess. 


This time it is called “Drag,” and it is now showing 
at the Warner Theatre. 

Like “Weary River,” it is a talking picture, and, as in 
“Weary River,” Mr. Barthelmess sings. At least we suppose 
he sings. There have been dark rumors that he doesn’t, in 
spite of the apparent evidence of our own eyes in “Weary 
River”; but what does that matter, after all? If a picture 
is good entertainment it serves its purpose and fills a useful 
and beneficent place in the world. 

“Drag” is good entertainment, so everything is all right. 
The song that Dick Barthelmess sings (or doesn’t sing, as 
the case may be) is called “My Song of the Nile.” It is one 
of those dreamy waltzes which run in one’s head until some- 
times one wishes it wouldn’t. 

The story of “Drag” tells all about a young man named 
David Carroll (Dick Barthelmess), who becomes editor of a 
small town newspaper. He marries a local girl (Alice Day), 
and her whole family settles down on him. They come 
prepared to stay for years, not as guests, but as dominating 
and ever disconcerting residents. As is to be expected, they 
begin to dictate to him in every possible way and hinder all 
his attempts to make his married life a happy one. They 
are the “drag” that holds him back from achieving his 
ambitions either in newspaper work or as a composer. A 
saint would lose patience at the treatment accorded him, so 
what could a temperamental newspaper man do but look 
around for a more congenial environment? At last things 
get so bad that David breaks away and goes to New York. 
His wife refuses to go with him: she just won’t leave her 
father, mother, brother and so on. 

In New York David wins fame and fortune as a composer. 
(That is how “My Song of the Nile” comes into the picture.) 
And he also meets a girl whom he had known and liked in 
the small town. This girl, Dot, is played by Lila Lee. She 
is a brunette; the wife at home is a blonde. It would be 
unfair to tell the whole story, but everything ends very 
nicely for David. 

“Drag” is a thoroughly interesting and well-acted picture. 
The role brings out many of the qualities which have made 
Dick Barthelmess the popular figure on the screen that he 
has become ifi the past few years. And he is just as good 
an actor in talking pictures as he was in the silent ones. 

Lucien Littlefield gives a characteristically amusing per- 
formance as David’s father-in-law. Tom Dugan is the broth- 
er-in-law who doesn’t understand David’s objection to lending 


him his best suit of clothes. And the others play their parts 
well. 


()'m MORE WE HAVE a Richard Barthelmess picture. 


“Drag” is really lots of fun, and it is not without pathos, 
too. 
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By Beryl Whiteman 


5 OTHING STANDS still today, particularly fashion. 

‘ With a swift motion, every new presentation of 
models shows a step more of ingeniousness. A woman now- 
adays has her greatest opportunity for captivating loveliness. 





The hemline is growing longer. The waistline is going up— 
that is in models that have any waistline at all. For princess 
models are coming back this season stronger than they have 
ever been before. In some of the advance Fall models that I 
have had the opportunity to inspect, lovely chiffon velvets are 
fashioned into the most regal evening gowns, all along the 
straight princess line. 

Affected simplicity is no longer considered a sign of smart- 
ness. The carefully studied silhouette is back, as intricate and 
intriguing as they were years ago. 

Coats are rendered distinctive by certain details of their 
own. They are often shorter than the frock worn with them 
and even the straightest coat widens and flares at the bottom. 


Narrow pleating and flounces mark a feminine touch that 
is delightful to afternoon and fussier street gowns. These 
flounces not only serve as trimming but also as a means of 
constructing the frock. 
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A SUMMER HAT eS 
Toque Made of Black Feutre Suede From Sydney ‘s ' 
J. Rolland. The Crown is Pleated at the Right Soe 3a. 
Ly 3 “4 Ne ar 
y* . v* 4 pe ia cae 
Side Front, Also at Sides and Back of Crown, = Me 
Trimmed With Veil in Front. fs i 4 




















AN UNUSUAL ENSEMBLE 
An Unusual White Kid Pump and Bag Ensemble 






WATCHES FOR SPORT for the Mid-Summer Season From Shoecraft. The 
(Gdbor Eder.) 


Two Sports Watches From Saks-Fifth 


Daintily Arched Pump Features Four Narrow Black 


Lacings Across the Diagonal Seam. 
Avenue Use Leather Straps Very Effec- 





tively. 
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By Evelyn MacDonald, 


Paris Fashion Editor. 
16 Rue de la Paix, Paris, 
July 5, 1929. 


HIS IS THE MONTH when 
Dame Fashion dons her loveliest 
and smartest apparel. Fluffy, 

summery frocks become bewitching. 
The Parisienne wisely saves her most 
fetching outfits for the brightest sea- 
son of the year. 

Printed silks, flowered chiffons and 
checkered taffetas are materials in high 
javor at the moment. Jabots, dainty 
collars and cuffs, bows, tucks and ruffles 
embellish the newest models. Well- 
known ‘houses as Patou, Worth and 
Louiseboulanger feature black, blue and 
brown combined with white, as the out- 
standing color notes. The beauty of tex- 
ture, graceful lines and feminine charm 
of the French warm weather costume 
are reasons for its enormous popularity. 

















PATOU JS SPONSOR 
for This Charming Black and White Print Shown 
in His Summer Collection. The Jabot and Soft 
Lingerie Collar and Cuffs Spell Simplicity as Well 


as Elegance. 





























BLACK LACE TRIMS THE PANELS 
of This Pink ind Black Chiffon Dress From 
Jenny. 








GS a COB TEE +o, 


A STRIKING CHECKERED FROCK 
in Brown and White Taffeta From Louisebou- 
langer. The Fringed Skirt and Hip-Length 


Over-Blouse Are New Features in the Daytime 
Mode. 

















AT RIGHT— 


4 CHIFFON AFTERNOON FROCK WORTH ADVOCATES 


From Patou Has the Longer Skirt and Higher Waist This Lavender Striped Frock With Kilted Skirt 
| Line. The Black and White Hat Is Made in the Same and Bloused Waist for Informal Occasions. 
Material as the Dress. (Photos Times Wide World.) 
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4d COOL RIDING HABIT 

for Summer of Pengee in Natural Shade, worn 

with White Silk Shirt. Courtesy RR. H. 
Macy & Co 
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and FANCIES of NEW YORK 
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d DANCE FROCK 

This Charming Design of Turquoise Blue Taffeta and 

Net Is From Henri Bendel. The Style 1s a Modified 

Bouffant With Waist Shirred Under Each Arm to Fit 

Snugly to the Figure. The Square Neck Is Distinctly 
New. 


At Right— 
IN THE MODE 
This Chiffon Ensemble From Lord & Taylor, Printed 
in Red on a White Background, Shows a Skillful and 
Effective Handling of the Larger Designs in Printed 
Materials. 


= 
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(Kamera, Jue) 
BLACK AND WHITE 
For Evening...a Smart Note for Earl; 
Summer...1s Sounded by Stewart in a Chif- 
fon Frock Which Flaunts a Soft Cape. 























FOR THE SUMMER 
Fullness drapes low in the Skirt, as Shown in 
This Cool, Black Rayon V oile Frock With 
Three-quarter Sleeves, from Stewart Ca. An 
Interesting Left-Side Panel Elongates the Skirt. 
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GARDENS 


OF GLOWING 
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FLOWERS 








Py le 
































Rock Pool. 


Pir w WATERS REFLECT the Bordering Shrubs and Flowers and the Gracious Feminine Figure. Sent 


. Cleator, Portland, Ore. (Cash Award $10.00.) 

















The Secret of Making Money 


in Photography and Motion Pieture Projection 












There are wonderful opportunities for making Money in =_ 
Professional Photography if yeu are trained in the medern, 

artistic metheds. Personal, practical instruction under fa- _ 7] i 
mous experts fits you for best paying positions or your own \ : ; 
business, 


Learn in 


» Our Studios At Home ——. F 


~<\ Practical instruction by unique correspondence 
\plan teaches you everything in spare time at 
“}home. Choice of Courses: Motion Picture, Still 
Photography (Portrait, Commercial, News), 
Amateur Finishing, Motion Picture Projection. 
Professional equipment GIVEN with each course. 
Write for Free klet. 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 104, 10 West 33rd Street, New York 


Tho New York Institute is one of the world’s fore- 
most schools of photography, and the only one offer- 
ing both resident and Home Study courses in all 
branches. In our great New York studios you 
work with most complete and up-to-date equip- 
ment. Day or evening. Training includes Motion 
Picture, Portrait, Commercial, and News Pho- 
tography. 














Choice Bloom. 


AME GIVEN to This Picture by the Sender, Gertrude Shockey of George- 
town, Ohio. It Is Applicable to Either the Human Blossom or the Flower 
She Embraces. 


(Cash Award $3.00.) 
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For full particulars 
of our spare - time 
plan, fill in and mail 
us the form below. 





Mid-Week Pictorial, 

229 West 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Published by The New York Times Company. 
Send me full particulars of your spare-time plan. 
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Nature’s Profusion. 
PERFECT RIOT of Flowering Plants Lend Beauty to This North Carolina 


Garden. Sent by Miss Ruth Ross, Morganton, N. C. 
(Cash Award $3.00.) 


Garden Contest 


ID-WEEK PICTORIAL’S annual garden contest has begun. Prize- 
winning photographs will be reproduced as material comes in from 
which selections may be made. 

The competition is not intended to include great estates with their staffs 
of highly paid gardeners. Rather it applies to the gardens that adjoin or sur- 
round the typical American home. The award of prizes will be based, not on 
the size of the gardens but on their beauty, variety and design—all the elements 
that add to their attractiveness. 

MID-WEEK PICTORIAL will award a first prize of ten dollars ($10.00) 
for the photograph adjudged the best each week, five dollars ($5.00) for the 
second best, and three dollars ($3.00) for each additional photograph published. 
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White Beauty. 
EALTH OF BLOOMS So Lavish That It Almost Conceals the Bird Bath 
in the Centre. Sent by E. R. Rankin, Kansas City, Mo. 
(Cash Award $5.00.) 
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HENRY CHANNON, 
Author of “Joan Kennedy.” 


BOOKS and “Manis 





Pen Points 








in the small provincial town of Manosque, 
France, has won the 25,000-franc Prix Bren- 
tano with his first novel, “Hill of Destiny.” 

The book has been published in Paris under the 
title “Colline.” It deals with the peasants of France 
and the life they wring out of the earth. It is 
said to be an unusual novel in that it does not 
deal with adultery or 
psychoses. Mr. Le Clercq 
of the Department of 
Romance Languages at 
Columbia University will 
translate the book into 
English. It will be pub- 
lished here in the Fall. 
The other members of 
the selecting jury were 
Lewis Galantiére and 
Malcolm Cowley. They 
unanimously chose this 
book from the 200 French 
novels submitted. 

Giono, the author, is 
30 years old. Until the 
publication of “Hill of 
Destiny” he was unknown’ His 
in literary circles. Living 
in the most modest cir- 
cumstances, Giono wrote in his spare moments and 
with no hope of monetary reward. The winning of 
the Brentano prize has made it possible for him 
to give up his clerkship and to devote himself 
entirely to literature. 


Pry GIONO, AN OBSCURE young bank clerk 


JEAN GIONO, 


Winner of the Brentano 
25,000-Franc Prize for 


Novel, “Hill of 
Destiny.” 


* * * * * * * 


6é¢NHAINS,” by Joseph Delmont, to be published 

by The Dial Press this Fall, is an unforget- 
able picture of Russian life during a reign of 
terror before the war. It concerns the welfare of 
a Jewish community living in a southern village 
and describes the terrible hardships and brutal 
degradation to which its inhabitants were sub- 
jected. Told with tremendous power, his story 
makes an epic so moving and so grim that, were 
it not for the beauty of his style, one would almost 
shrink from such graphic descriptions of a dark 
and unhappy period. It contains scenes of de- 
praved brutality, splendid heroism and passionate 
loyalty. 


+ * * * * * 


COSTUME SHE PICKED to wear at the 
Chelsea Arts Ball inspired Phoebe Fenwick 
Gaye, a 22-year-old London typist, to write “Vivan- 
diére,” the novel which has had a remarkable 
success in London and has just been published on 
this side by Horace Liveright. “I suppose I had 
the idea of the novel in the back of my mind 
before, but that really started me,” says Miss 
Gaye. “So I went to the Chelsea Public Library 
when I wasn’t working and began reading up on 
the Grande Armée.” Although she earns her living 
as a secretary, Miss Gaye has been writing since 
she was 17, and several of her plays have been 
privately produced. 
*: * * * * * * 
N ARTHUR STRINGER’S new novel, “The 
Woman Who Couldn’t Die” (Bobbs-Merrill), the 
novelist has once more anticipated the man of 
science. Dr. Barnes, ice-engineering expert of 
McGill University, Canada, will attempt to prevent 
flood damage by the use of his invention, “ther- 
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By J. W. Duffield 


JOAN KENNEDY. By Henry Channon. 

P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

TORIES OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL aspects of 
S international marriages have not been infrequent, 

but in most of them the bride has been an American 
and the groom a European. In “Joan Kennedy” the 
reverse is true. Joan is an English girl who marries 
an American and is brought by him to Chicago to live. 
Her bewilderment at the change from her old milieu 
and her efforts to adapt herself to unfamiliar modes 
of life are the theme of a well-conceived and extremely 
interesting story. 

Joan Vernon was a member of a well-to-do and very 
conservative English family, living on their estate of 
Appleby that had been the ancestral home for genera- 
tions. Joan had the outlook of girls of her class, entirely 
convinced that London was the hub of the universe and 
that anything outside England was provincial and negli- 
gible. Nothing occurred to change this comfortable 
conviction until the advent of the World War wrought, 
a change in the established order. Hugo Vivian, whom 
she had expected to marry, was killed in the conflict. 
After it ended, the crushing taxes imposed on country 
estates made it difficult to maintain Appleby and make 
ends meet. 

A way out was offered to Joan when Ralph Kennedy, 
the son of a Chicago magnate with vast commercial 
interests, asked her to marry him. Ralph had charge of 
the English branch of the Chicago concern and, it was 
likely, would remain more or less permanently in Eng- 
land. Joan accepted him and for some years they were 
reasonably happy, although her love for him was not 
of the overwhelming kind. Then Ralph’s father died 
and Ralph returned to Chicago to live, bringing Joan 
with him. 

She found herself in a world wholly at variance with her 
preconceived ideas. It was bewildering to her,almost impu- 
dent, in fact, that these Americans should really regard 
themselves as on a par with the English. The breezy, 
democratic life of the city by the lake was distasteful. 
These people, so irreverent of what she had regarded as 
little less than sacred, “matching destiny for beers,” 
were distinctly, in her opinion, of the “lesser breed.” 

Still, she tried hard for her husband’s sake to adapt 
herself to her new and strange life and was in a measure 
succeeding, when David Thurlow, one of her former 
suitors, came along. He brought with him the atmos- 
phere of the England that she loved, and it was for that 
reason more than for his personal qualities that she 
permitted herself to become friendly with him to the 
point of danger. 

What it was that pulled her back from the brink must 
be left for the reader of what is a notable addition to 
the season’s output of fiction. 


New York: E. 
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PHOEBE FENWICK GAYE, 
Author of “Vivandiére.” 
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FORTHCOMING FICTION 
THE HOUSE OF JOY. By Jo Van Ammers-Kiuller. 
(E. P. Dutton @ Co.) 


ROPERS ROW. By Warwick Deeping. (Alfred A. 
Knopf.) 

CATHERINE FOSTER. By H. E. Bates. (Viking 
Press.) 


SINGLE HANDED. 
nam’s Sons.) 
THE WORLD'S DELIGHT. By Fulton 

(Harper & Bros.) 
THE GALAXY. By Susan Ertz. (D. Appleton @ Co.) 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS 
ACES UP. By Covington Clarke. (Reilly @ Lee Com- 


pany.) Daring adventures by aviators in the 
World War. 


A MAN SCANS HIS PAST. By M. 
Weyer. (The Macaulay Co.) 
in the Canadian wilds. 


By C. S. Forester. (G. P. Put- 


Oursler. 


Constantin- 
The story is laid 


THE WAVE. By Evelyn 
Scott. (Jonathan Cape 
& Harrison Smith.) An 
unusually powerful novel 
of the Civil War. 


EILEEN OF THE TREES. 
By H. de Vere Stac- 
poole. (Doubleday, Do- 
ran & Co.) A story of 
the English countryside. 

SEE HOW THEY RUN. 
By Helen Grace Car- 
lisle. (Jonathan Cape 


GEORGE BARR & Harrison Smith.) 
jet age Adventures - three Chi- 
Merivales.” cago girls who came to 


New York to live. 


GRIM VENGEANCE. By J. J. Conington. (Little, 
Brown &@ Co.) A mystery story with plenty of 
thrills. 


FISH PREFERRED. By P. G. Wodehouse. (Double- 


day, Doran & Co.) Written in the English hu- 
morist’s best vein. A laugh or a chuckle on every 


page. 








mite,” to “burn out” the ice between Montreal and 
Lorel. In Arthur Stringer’s novel, Pareso suggests 
exactly the same thing, except that he called his 
thermite “thermidian.” 


* * . * * * * 


SCAR SCHISGALL, author of “Baron Ixell, 

Crime Breaker,” the story of a master crim- 
inologist, to be published next month by Longmans, 
Green & Co., was born in Antwerp, Belgium. His 
boyhood was spent in New York, where he attended 
the grammar and high schools and was graduated 
from New York University. It was at first his 
ambition to be a lawyer, but he abandoned this 
and focused his attention on writing. After his 
marriage in 1926 he and his wife went abroad for 
two years, prodded into innumerable Continental 
nooks, lived in most of the European capitals and 
gathered material for his “Baron Ixell.” He is 











now planning a motor tour of the United States, 
principally in the West, which may yield new 
backgrounds for the further adventures of his 
peripatetic hero. 

- * - * * * * 


OGER CHAUVIRE, in his “The Sword and the 

Soul,” to be published by Longmans, Green & 
Co. this Fall, has given us the story of Sir Francis 
Hackville, master of the hunt, landowner and 
popular member of the Irish gentry, who is drawn 
almost unwittingly into siding against his own 
class in the bloody struggle between them and 
the Irish people. Outwardly loyal to the King, 
he nevertheless seethes inwardly with the convic- 
tion that the cause espoused by the people he loves 
is right. Through his sincerity and love of truth 
he loses his fiancée, even as he loses his very 
freedom. The story is told with power and under- 
standing. 
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A GRACEFUL MONUMENT 














Hungary, is one of the most 

beautiful and picturesque cities 
of Europe. It consists of the united 
towns of Buda and Pest, the one on 
the right and the other on the left 
of the Danube. Both sections are 
rich in historical associations. Old 
Buda was founded by the Romans 
about 150 A. D. and was known as 
Aquinicum. Pest is of much later 
origin, first being heard of in the 
thirteenth century. The citadel of 
Buda was captured by the Turks in 
1526. From 1541 to 1686 Buda was 
the seat of a Turkish Pasha, the 
Turks being then driven out. The 
towns were united as one municipal- 
ity in 1873. 

The city abounds with beautiful 
structures. Chief of these are the 
magnificent Parliament buildings 
that face the Danube. There are 
great royal castles and a number of 
fine palaces, the arsenal, town hall 
and the Church of St. Matthew, dat- 
ing from the thirteenth century, that 
served as a mosque for 150 years. 
There are few cities in the east of 
Europe that will more richly repay 
the visit of a traveler. 
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GELLERT FISHERS 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL BASTION 
will secure information 
on questions relating to (Cow tesy 
Railroad and Steamship r 
travel without charge to its Muntoipat 
readers. All that is neces- Informatic 
sary is that those wishing ‘tide 
travel information fill out Office, 
the attached coupon. 
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Less than 1/20 of a second from 
South Polar Ice to New York 


" yrs TACT us established every day between Commander Byrd’s base on the great 
barrier in the Ross Sea and The New York Times radio station in New York. It 
requires but 1-20th of a second for the radio signals to cover the intervening 11,000 
mules. 


While Russell Owen, The Times own correspondent with the party, is still typing 
his message in a hut of the little Antarctic village in which the men are passing the 
four-month night of Winter, the first part of his dispatch may be in type in The Times 
composing room. As he concludes his story, the sentence with which he began may 
already be on the linotypes in cities in every quarter of the United States and possibly 
in cities as remote as Buenos Atres, Tokio, London and Paris. 


How the party ts living in the isolation of the Antarctic night, with a temperature 
around 60° below zero, preceding the period when exploration in this no-man’s ice- 
locked land may be resumed, is the story told from time to time by both Commander 
Byrd and Mr. Owen. 


Every day in the week 
READ 


The New Pork Times. 


A Newspaper for Thinking, Intelligent Men and Women 
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—But I Swept Them Off Their Feet/ 


Y friends had always called me a 
shrinking violet—they said I was 


actually afraid of my own shadow. 
And so when I volunteered to speak before a 
giant mass meeting in behalf of my lifelong 
friend, Tom Willert, who was running for 
Mayor, they looked at me in amazement. 
In fact, some of them actually tried to per- 
suade me to give up the idea, hinting that 
I would do Tom more 


which I had learned to dominate one man or 
an audience of thousands—how to say just 
the right words at the right time, how to win 
and hold the attention of those around me, 
how to express my thoughts simply and 
clearly, yet in a pleasing, interesting and 
amusing way. And they were actually 
dumfounded when I told them that I had 
accomplished all this by simply spending 
twenty minutes a day.in 





harm than good. 


The night of the meet- 
ing four or five of my 
most intimate friends 
collected on the plat- 
form. They frankly told 
me that they had come 
to see the slaughter— 
to watch me make a fool 
of myself. As I walked 
toward the speaker’s 
table I could hear them 
whispering and laughing 
among themselves at my 
coming downfall. One 
of them had even bet 
$5.00 that I wouldn't 


last three minutes. 


And then came my 
little surprise. For | 
proceeded to sweep that 
great audience off its 


ambition. 


tration. 





What 20 Minutes a. Day Will 
Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge. 
How io address board meetings. 

How to propose and respond to toasts. 
How to make a political speech. 

How to tell entertaining stories. 

How to make after-dinner speeches. 
How to converse interestingly. 

How to write letters. 

How to sell more goods. 

How to train your memory. 

How to enlarge your vocabulary. 

How to overcome stage fright. 

How to develop self-confidence. 

How to acquire a winning personality. 
How to strengthen your will-power and 


How to become a clear, accurate thinker. 
How to develop your power of concen- 


my own home on this 
most fascinating sub- 
ject. 


Thete is no magic, no 
trick, no mystery about 
becoming a powerful and 
convincing speaker—a 
brilliant, easy, fluent con- 
versationalist. You, too, 
can conquer timidity, stage 
fright, self-consciousness and 
bashfulness, winning ad- 
vancement in salary, popu- 
larity, social standing and 
success. Now, through an 
amazing new training you 
can quickly shape yourself 
into an outstanding, influen- 
tial speaker able to dominate 
one man or an audience. 

This new method ot train- 
ing was developed by one 
of America’s eminent spe- 
cialists in Effective Speech. 
Through this wonderful 
training he has raised thou- 








feet—I° actually made 
them stand up and cheer me. Once when I 
was stopped by applause I glanced behind 
me and got a glimpse of my friends sitting 
open mouthed with amazement. 

After it was all over they crowded round 
me and demanded to know how on earth I 
had been able to conquer my terrible timidity 
—my awful clamishness. 

* Smilingly, I told them how I had suddenly 
discovered a new, easy method which made me 
a forceful speaker ina surprisingly short time. 
I gave them a brief description of the way in 


sands from mediocre, narrow 
ruts to positions of greater prestige and wider 
influence, simply by showing them how to bring out 
and develop their own individual, undeveloped 


abilities. 
In 20 Minutes a Day 


The advantage of this new method is that it 
is so delightfully simple and easy that you cannot 
fail to progress rapidly. Right from the start you 
will find that it is becoming easier and easier to 
express yourself to others. Thousands have proved 
that by spending only 20 minutes a day in the 
privacy of their own homes they can acquire the 
ability to speak so easily and quickly that they 
are amazed at the great improvement in themselves. 


Send for This Amazing Booklet 


This new method of training is fully described in 
a very interesting and informative booklet which.is 
now being sent to everyone mailing the coupon 
below. This booklet is called How to Work Wonders 
with Words. In it you are told how this new, easy 
method will enable you to conquer stage fright, self- 
consciousness, timidity, bashfulness and fear—those 
things that keep you silent while men of lesser 
ability get what they want by the sheer power of 
convincing speech. Not only men who have made 
millions but thousands of others have sent for this 
booklet and are unstinting in their praise of it. 
You are told how you can bring out and develop 
your priceless “‘hidden knack’”—the natural gift 
within you. You can obtain your copy absolutely 
free by sending the coupon. 


Now 
Sent 


Free 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 108-B, Chicago, IIl. 


poor ee - - - - - - - - - -- 


North American Institute, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 108-B, Chicago, III. 


Please send me FREE and without obligation my copy 
of your inspiring booklet, How to Work Wonders With 
Words, and full information regarding your Course in 
Effective Speaking. 





